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where they provide food for sheep. The cultivation of sugar-beet
is increasing in the Fens and in East Anglia, but, although climate
and soil appear to be favourable, improved methods of growing
the crop, together with an increased use of its by-products, would
appear to be necessary if the industry is to become self-supporting.
Over the greater part of the Cretaceous area in the south and
west of the country, the chalk comes to the surface. As there is
little soil on the uplands, and the rainfall is quickly absorbed, these
districts are often devoted to sheep, which thrive on the good,
if somewhat thin grass with which the chalk is covered. In
many places, more especially in the valleys where the soil has
accumulated, arable farming is possible.
In the Weald economic conditions are more varied. To the
north and the south lie the chalk downs, but, in the country between,
the lower members of the Cretaceous system are exposed. Of
these the most fertile are the Hythe beds and the Upper Green-
sand. The former constitute the typical soil of Kent, on which
some of its best hop gardens and fruit orchards are to be found,
while the latter, which is one of the best light soils in the country,
grows hops and wheat.
Manufacturing industry is developed only to a relatively slight
extent within the Cretaceous area. In the north it is concentrated
mainly at the ports; Hull is engaged in seed crushing, in the pre-
paration of vegetable oils, and in the manufacture of paints and
varnishes, pursuits which originated in the refining of whale oil in
earlier times. Flour-milling, engineering, and the manufacture of
other articles, such as cement and soap, are also of importance.
At Grimsby there are flour mills, and large quantities of timber
are imported and sawn. (For the fisheries of these towns, see pages
85-6.) The industries of East Anglia are to some extent based upon
the agricultural products of that region. Malting depends in part
at least upon local supplies of barley, and is carried on at Norwich,
Ipswich, and Woodbridge; while mustard is made at Norwich.
Agricultural machinery is manufactured at Ipswich and elsewhere,
and boot-making and engineering have to some extent replaced the
silk and woollen industries of Norwich, With the development of in-
dustry in the south of England, many small towns in other parts of the,
Cretaceous area, such as Bedford, St. Albans, and Letchworth^ liave
become minor industrial centres. 2,000,000 tons of coal are obtained